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Incidents and Reflections—No. 147. 


CALL UPON ME IN THE DAY OF TROUBLE. 

There is much instruction as well as encour- 
agement in the Divine command and the an- 
nexed promise, as recorded in the fiftieth Psalm 
—“Pay thy vows unto the Most High: and call 
upon me in the day of trouble; I will deliver 
thee, and thou shalt glorify me.” Thousands of 
the Lord’s servants have experienced that his 
ear is open to hear their petitions; and that He 
is indeed a friend that sticketh closer than a 
brother. Many have been conscious that they 
have not faithfully “paid the vows” which they 
had been led to make to the Most High; yet, as 
they have turned to Him with full purpose of 
heart, they have found that there is forgiveness 
with Him that He may be feared, and that He 
will regard their prayers. It is to those who 
continue in a state of rebellion against the Lord’s 
will, that the language of the Psalmist applies, 
which immediately follows the sentence already 
quoted: “ But unto the wicked, God saith, What 
hast thou to do, to declare my statutes, or that 
thou should’st take my covenant into thy mouth? 
Seeing thou hatest instruction, and castest my 
words behind thee.” 

A writer in Zion’s Herald relates the following 
instance of deliverance received from the Lord, 
on whom he had called “in the day of trouble.” 

“T had had sickness and death in my family, 
attended with heavy expenses, which, with dis- 
appointment in business, had greatly embar- 
rassed and crippled me financially. I had a 
certain piece of property, and it represented 
about all I was then worth, on which I had ad- 
vanced several thousand dollars, and which I 
was liable to lose unless I could raise about as 
much more. I had exhausted all my resources 
for raising the necessary amount, and had failed 
to get it. I could do nothing more. Just then 
there came to my mind some of those precious 
promises about prayer, of which the New Testa- 
ment is so full. I knelt down and prayed. In 
my prayer I told the Lord the story of my 
troubles and my wants, and asked Him for help 
and for direction as to what I should do. And 
there I left the whole matter, feeling a conscious 
assurance that somehow, the Lord would help me. 

“Very soon there was suggested to my mind 
the name of a gentleman who might possibly 
help me, if applied to. I knew him to be a man 
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of abundant means, but I had never had any 
business transactions with him. He was com- 
paratively a stranger to me, and as I could give 
only my own note as security for the payment of 
the money, it seemed useless to think of going to 
such a man for help, and I at once dimissed the 
thought of him from my mind. But, as I again 
went to the Lord in prayer, this same man again 
came up before my mind, and I said to myself, 
possibly this may be of the Lord. I will settle 
the question by at once going to the man and 
asking him for such help as I need. 

“T went directly to the gentleman’s office, and 
I found him inandalone. Without any ceremony 
I stated to him the object of my visit, and briefly 
narrated to him my circumstances, asking if he 
could give me the help I needed. Without a 
moment’s hesitation he said, ‘ Yes, I think I can 
let you have what you need,’ and he did let me 
have it.” 


A touching narrative is given in the American 
Messenger, which is described as “ A true inci- 
dent,” showing relief extended in trouble of an- 
other nature. A sick girl was tossing in the 
restlessness of pain and fever, burning with thirst, 
yet unable to swallow a drop of water to assuage 
it without adding to her pain. “Call my father,” 
she cried in her agony to her mother, her only 
watcher, who had sought in vain to afford any 
relief. Softly the mother went to an adjoining 
room where Florence’s father, exhausted by pre- 
vious watching, lay in a deepsleep. Hesitating, 
she went back without disturbing him, to hear 
again the beseeching request, “Call my father. 
I am so thirsty, and I cannot drink.” 

This was something beyond the mother’s experi- 
ence, that water, taken when craved so earnestly 
should distress, instead of afford relief. She felt 
that some power beyond her own must bring 
help, if it came. For twenty-four hours Flor- 
ence had neither slept nor drank. Once, when 
she had tried holding water in her mouth to as- 
suage the thirst, she had swallowed a little, which 
caused intense distress, and she turned from it as 
from an enemy. Again the mother went to the 
next room, and again returned without disturb- 
ing the sleeper. She lay down softly by the 
restless child, and earnestly yet silently, prayed 
that if possible God would relieve her. In a 
moment came the words: 

“Mother, I feel better; I would like a drink.” 

Too much for the mother’s faith, she replied : 

“A drink! You know how even a swallow 
distresses you.” 

“Please give me a drink, mother,” was the 
reply. 

The glass of cold water was held to Florence’s 
lips, and eageriy and without fear she drank 
freely of its contents, and lay back on the pillow 
with a look of perfect quiet in her face. Hardly 
daring to move, her mother repeated in a low 
voice two verses she had learned when a child 
younger than Florence, and which hundreds of 
times since she had repeated to herself when 
wakeful at night, to find them bring rest, if not 
sleep. 


“When courting slumber 
The hours I number, 
And sad cares cumber 
My weary mind; 
This thought shall cheer me, 
That thou art near me, 
Whose ear to hear me 
Is still inclined. 


My soul thou keepest 
Who never sleepest ; 
’Mid gloom the deepest 
There’s light above. 
Thine eyes behold me, 
Thine arms enfold me, 
Thy word has told me 
That God is love.” 

She looked at Florence as she finished the 
lines, and the restless eyes were closed. She was 
asleep. Not daring to move, she lay perfectly 
quiet, with her eyes fixed on a clock which stood 
on a bracket near by. Twenty minutes of sweet 
sleep, and Florence opened her eyes with a smile, 
and said, “ I would like something to eat.” 

No one but a mother who has watched with 
intense solicitude over a sick child can tell the 
music in those words. 

Quickly she prepared a delicate morsel, and 
was surprised to find it could be eaten with no 
more pain following than had been caused by 
the draught of water. The crisis was passed, 
and Florence was out of danger. 

“T was at ‘my wit’s end,’” said the mother to 
her the next morning, “while watching with you 
last night. And if ever I prayed in my life, I 
did when I came in the second time and lay 
down beside you.” 

“T was praying, too, mamma,” was the unex- 
pected and most welcome reply. 

“ And, mother,” she added, “ why did you never 
say those sweet verses to me before ?” 

“T do not know,” was all the reply her mother 
could give; “but you may take them now, and 
if they prove of as much comfort to you as they 
have long been to me, I shall be very glad; and 
neither you nor I,” she added, “ must ever forget 
the night when we both prayed.” 


The remark which the mother: made to her 
sick child, “If ever I prayed in my life, I did 
when I came in the second time and lay down 
beside you,” calls attention to the difference there 
is between true prayer and that which is only a 
formal performance. A correspondent of the 
Christian relates the following incident, which 
illustrates this point: 

“Nelly, who had lately recovered from a 
dangerous illness, was out one day with her 
mother. As they were getting near home the 
mother noticed the child had been unusually 
silent for a time, and all at once she stood still 
and as if with a determined effort spoke thus: 
‘Mamma’—then a pause—‘I prayed last night, 
mamma. ‘Did you, dear; don’t you always 
pray? ‘Oh, yes, but I prayed a real prayer last 
night. I don’t think 1 ever prayed a real prayer 
before.’ 

“Then the mother gradually drew from her 
the following : 

“*T was lying awake last night such a long 
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time, and was thinking how sinful I was. I 
thought of what a naughty g girl I had been so 
often. I tried to reckon up all the bad things I 
had done, and they seemed such a lot that I tried 
to remember all I had done in one week, and 
there seemed such a heap piled up, and then I 
was sure I had not remembered them all. This 
made me so miserable, and I thought, ‘ What if 
Jesus had come for me when I was so iil?’ I was 
sure I could not have gone to heaven. 

“«Then I thought about Jesus coming to die 
for bad people, and that He had promised to 
forgive them; so I got out of bed and knelt down 
and tried to tell Jesus how bad I was, and that 
I could not remember all the sins of even one 
week, so I just asked Him to think of them all 
for me, every one, and then I waited to give Him 
time to think, and when I thought He had re- 
membered them all, I asked Him to forgive them, 
and I am sure He did, mamma, because He said 
He would, and I feltso happy. Then I got into bed 
and did not feel a bit afraid of God anymore.” 

Charles Spurgeon remarks, “ Without the heart 
prayer is a wretched mockery.” “Unless the 
heart speaks with God, thou hast done nothing 
for thine own good with all thy paternosters or 
other goodly words.” And there is probably no 
sincere and earnest Christian who would not bear 
a similar testimony to the necessity of the heart 
accompanying any offering in the line of prayer. 
Yet it must not be overlooked, that earnest de- 
sire alone does not qualify for this service. There 
must also be the extension of Divine help en- 
abling the soul to spread its needs before the 
Lord, and teaching it how and when to pray; 
for all true prayer is in and from the Holy Spirit. 


J. W. 


a 


Value of a Language-—When the people of 


Hindostan, in the last century, came under the 
British power, they were regarded as a debased 
and alien race. Their complexion reminded 
their conquerors of Africa. Their divinities were 
hideous monsters. Their social system was anti- 
human and detestable. Suttee, thuggee, Jugger- 
naut, all sorts of cruel and shocking abominations, 
seemed to characterize and degrade them. The 
proudest Indian prince was, in the sight and 
ordinary speech of the rawest white subaltern, 
only a “nigger.” This universal contempt was 
retorted with a hatred as universal, and threat- 
ening in the future most disastrous consequences 
to the British rule. Then came an unexpec- 
ted and wonderful discovery. European philolo- 
gists, studying the language of the conquered 
race, dis covered that the classic mother tongue 
of Northern Hindostan was the elder sister of 
the Greek, the Latin, the German, and the 
Celtic languages. At the same time a splendid 
literature was unearthed, which filled the scholars 
of Europe with astonishment and delight: the 
despised Asiatics became not only the blood-re- 
lations, but the teachers and exemplars of their 
conquerors. The revulsion of feeling on both 
sides was immense. Mutual esteem and confi- 
dence, to a large extent, took the place of repul- 
sion and distrust. Even in the mutiny which 
occurred while the change was yet in progress, 
a very large proportion of the native princes and 
people ref fused to take part in the out-break. 

Since that time the good-will has steadily grown 
with the fellowship of common studies and aims. 
It may fairly be affirmed at this day that the 
discovery of the Sanskrit language and literature 
has been of more value to England, in the reten- 
tion and increase of her Indian Empire, than an 
army of a hundred thousand men.— The Popular 
Science Monthly. 
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The Hugli:—A River of Ruined Capitals. 


The Hugli is the most westerly of the network 
of channels by which the Ganges pours into the 
sea. Its length, under its distinctive name, is 
less than 150 miles; but even its short course ex- 
hibits in full work the twofold task of the Ber ngal 
Rivers as creators and destroyers. The delta 
through which it flows was built up in times 
primeval, out of the sea, by the silt which the 
Hugli and adjacent channels brought down from 
inland plains and Himalayan heights, a thousand 
miles off. There inundations still add a yearly 
coating of slime to vast low-lying tracts ; and we 
can stand by each autumn and see the ancient 
secrets of landmaking laid bare. Each autumn, 
too, the network of currents rend away square 
miles from their banks, and deposit their plunder 
as new alluvial formations further down; or a 
broad river writhes like a monster snake across 
the country, leaving dry its old bed, and cover- 
ing with deep water what was late ly solid land. 

“Most of the channels do their work in solitude. 
in drowned wastes where the rhinoceros and 
crocodile wallow in the slush, and whither the 
wood-cutter only comes in the dry months, after 
the rivers, have spent their fury for the year. 
But the Hugli carries on its ancient task in a 
thickly peopled country, destroying and repro- 
ducing with an equal balance amid the home- 
steads and cities of men. Since the dawn of his- 
tory it has formed the great high road from 
Bengal to the sea. One Indian race after an- 
other built their capitals, one European nation 
after another founded their settlements, on its 
banks. Buddhists, Hindu, Mussulmans, Portu- 
guese, Dutch, Danes, French, Germans, and 
English, have lined with ports and fortresses that 
magnificent waterway. The insatiable river has 
dealt impartially with all. Some it has left high 
and dry, others it has buried under mud, one it 
has cleft in twain and covered with its waters; 
but all it has attacked, or deserted, or destroyed. 
With a single exception, whatever it has touched 
it has defaced. One city only has completely 
resisted its assaults. Calcutta alone has escaped 
unharmed to tell of that appalling series of catas- 
trophes. The others lie entombed in the silt, or 
moulder like wrecks on the bank. The river 
flows on relentless and majestic as of old, cease- 
lessly preaching with its still small ripple, the 
ripple that has sapped the palaces of kings, and 
brought low the temples of the gods,—that here 
we have no abiding city. 

In order to understand a great Indian water- 
way, we must lay aside our common English idea 
of a river. In England the streams form lines 
of drainage from the interior to the sea. The 
life of a Bengal river like the Ganges is much 
more complex. In its youth the Ganges leaps 
out from a snow-bed in the Himalayas, and races 
across the sub-montane tracts, gathering pebbled 
and diverse mineral treasures as it bounds along. 
After three hundred miles of this play, it settles 
down to its serious work in life, grinding its moun- 
tain spoils to powder against its sides, bearing on 
its breast the commerce of provinces, and ‘dis- 
tributing its waters for the cultivation of the soil. 
Its manhood lasts a thousand miles, during which 
it receives tributaries from both sides, and rolls 
onward with an ever-increasing volume of water 
and silt. But as it grows older it becomes slower, 
losing in pace as it gains in bulk, until it reaches 
a country so level that its mighty mass can no 
longer hold together, and its divergent waters 
part from the main stream to find separate courses 
tothe sea, The point at which this disseverance 
takes place marks the head of the delta. But 


the dismembered river has still an old age of 
full two hundred miles before its worn-out cur. 
rents find rest. It toils sluggishly across the 
delta, splitting up into many channels, each of 
which searches a course for itself, southwards, 
with endless bifurcations, new junctions, twists, 
and convolutions. 

The enfeebled currents can no longer carry 
on the silt which the parent stream, in its vigor. 
ous manhood, has borne down. They accord. 
ingly deposit their burdens in their beds, or alon 
their margins, thus raising their banks above the 
low adjacent plains. They build themselves y 
as it were into high-level c: anals. The delta thus 
consists of branching rivers winding about at a 
perilous elevation, with a series of hollow- lands 
or dips between. The lofty banks alone prevent 
the channels from spilling over; and when a 
channel has filled up, the old banks run like 
ridges across the delta, showing where a dead 
river once flowed. In the rainy season, the floods 
burst over the banks, and drown the surround- 
ing flats with a silt-laden deluge. Then the 
waters settle and drop their load in the form of 
a coating of mud. As the inundation subsides, 
the aqueous expanse, now denuded of its silt, 
partly finds its way back to the channels, partly 
sinks into the porous soil, and partly stagnates 
in land-locked fens. The Ganges thus yields up 
in its old age the accumulations of its youth and 
manhood. Earth to earth. The last scene of all 
is the solitude of tidal creeks and jungle, amid 
whose silence its waters merge into the sea. 

The Hugli is formed by the three most wester- 
ly of the deltaic spill-streams of the Ganges. The 
first or most northerly is the B hagirathi, a very 
ancient river, which represents the original course 
of the Ganges, down the Hugli trough to the 
Bay of Bengal. A legend tells how 2 demon 
diverted the sacred Ganges by swallowing it. 
The demon was a geological one. A band of 
stiff yellow clay confined the Ganges to its an- 
cient bed, until a flood burst through the barrier 
and opened a passage for the main body of the 
Ganges to the east. The disruption took place 
in prehistoric times. But to this day the Bha- 
girathi, and the Hugli which it helps to form 
lower down, retain the sanctity of the parent 
stream. The Ganges ceases to be holy eastward 
from the point w here the Bhagirathi breaks south. 
It was at this point that Holy Mother Ganga 
vouchsafed, in answer to the Sage’s prayer, to 
divide herself into a hundred channels to make 
sure that her purifying waters should reach, and 
cleanse from sin, the concealed ashes of the heroes. 
Those channels form her distributaries through 
the delta. The Bhagirathi, although for cen- 
turies a mere spill-stream from the parent Ganges, 
is still called the Ganges by the villagers along 
its course. The levels of the surrounding coun- 
try show that the Bed of the Bhagirathi must 
once have been many times its present size. The 
small portion of the waters of the Ganges which 
it continued to receive after the geological dis- 
ruption no longer sufficed to keep open its former 
wide channel. Its bed accordingly silted up, 
forming islands, shoals, and accretions to its 
banks. It now discloses the last stage in the 
decay of a deltaic river. In that stage the pro- 

cess of silting up completes itself, until the stream 
dwindles into a series of pools and finally disap- 
pears. This fate is averted from the Bhagirathi 
by engineering efforts. The vast changes which 
have taken place in the Hugli trough may be 
estimated from the one fact that the first of its 
headwaters, which originally poured into it the 
mighty Ganges, is now a dying river kept alive 
by artificial devices. 





Burdens on Young Shoulders. 


“ Now, boys, you must take upon yourselves 
the entire reponsibility of getting to school in 
season. I will see that your breakfast is ready 
on time; but I shall not find your books or your 
hats for you, or remind you that it is time to start. 
If you go through college, it will take you seven 
years—three for preparation and four for the col- 
lege course. I will provide clothing, books, all 
expenses, but you must see to it that you are 
every day punctual in your attendance. I can- 
not assume that burden in addition to all the 
rest.” 

Thus spoke a mother to her two sons, who were 
just starting on their preparatory studies for a 
college course. She had a double reason for thus 
throwing upon them the burden of responsibility 
for punctual attendance upon their school studies. 
It was necessary that they, being fatherless, 
should early learn to spur themselves to duty, to 
hold themselves to account for their successes and 
failures; and she had already assumed all the 
burdens she could bear. From that hour she 
never in a single instance reminded them that 
they were likely to be late. She did with great 
“are go overthe monthly reports their teacher 
sent home, and show her gratification when their 
standing washigh. She kept advised of their 
daily progress, overlooking their studies in the 
evening, sympathizing with their enthusiasm, and 
helping in the solution of their duties; but all the 
responsibility of their progress she made them 
feel rested on themselves. By the striking of the 
clock in their room they knew when it was time 
to get up, when it was time to go to bed, when 
the hour of breakfast arrived. If they carelessly 
laid down their hats and coats out of place, she 
did not interest herself in the least to help in find- 
ing them. It was unnecessary even to remark : 

“Tf you had hung them in place, you would 
easily put your hand on them;” for they had 
heard from earliest infancy, “ A place for every- 
thing, and everything in its place;” “A time 
for everything, and everything in its time.” 

As the result of this course on the mother’s part, 
the two boys, though walking two miles to school 
in all weathers, were rarely if ever late: and 
when they entered college, to which they went 
daily by the train, they were uniformly and easily 
on time. Punctuality had become a habit, and 
they needed no outside prodding in keeping their 
engagements. This sense of responsibility con- 
tinually enlarged until it embraced an increas- 
ingly wide area, and when they reached full 
manhood they were entirely accustomed to bear- 
ing its burdens manfully. 

During all this time, of course, the school gave 
the law to the family life. Every arrangement 
was made for the easy performance of school 
duties. Such diversions as would suggest or de- 
mand late hours at night were avoided. The even- 
ing meal was served at such an hour as would 
give time for study when it was over; or an 
early hour for retiring was insisted on that an 
hour for study before breakfast might be secured 
without robbing the time for sleep. 

sebanieadiiaibiataiaeen 

Ovp Rome, in the height of her glory, became 
immensely rich by the spoliation of conquered 
peoples. Her nobles, spending their ill-gotten 
wealth in self-indulgence, became voluptuaries. 
The symptoms of national decay, slight at first, 
were soon visible to all eyes. The decline was 
rapid ; the fall irrecoverable. Whether the sud- 
den flush of riches in our country is to breed a 
voluptuousness in our large cities which shall 
eat out the heart of our civilization, if not our re- 
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ligion, is a question which God only can answer, 
but which all thoughtful men, under the light of 
prophecy, may well ponder.—Selected. 
— 
For “ Tue Frrenp.” 
LIGHT. 
A light from God upon the road, 
To all mankind is given, 
That we may know, while here below, 
The way that leads to heaven. 


But light Divine may clearly shine, 
And we not comprehend it ; 

For if we choose our eyes to close 
We will not understand it. 


And though this light will grow more bright 
To such as will receive it, 

Yet ’twill decline, and cease to shine 
On such as won’t believe it. 


So while we live, we all must give 
An open welcome to it; 

That each may know the way to go, 
And willingly pursue it. 


For in this light, we see more light, 
And by its cheering ray, 

We journey on, and get more strong, 
Until the perfect day. 


So let us heed each word and deed, 
That it inclines us to; 

And on our way from day to day, 
Not only hear, but do. 


For we may hear, as doth appear, 
Smooth words of wit and art, 

Which cannot reach, but only teach 
The head, but not the heart. 


But heart and mind, are much inclined, 
3v nature wild and strong, 
To put away the gospel day, 
And still cling to the wrong. 
D, 7. 
Dus.in, Inp., Fourth Mo. 22d, 1888. 
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LOOKING BEYOND. 


Some times we feel a longing for the pressure 
@f hands, grown cold and weary in the strife, 

Hands, in the quiet grave now calmly resting, 
So full of loving service when in life. 


SELECTED. 


Sometimes our hearts are filled with bitter anguish 
Over some grief that seems too great to bear ; 

For one, to us more dear than life, has left us, 
And all our future seems bereft and bare. 


Sometimes we feel a deep and earnest longing 
For something which in life has been denied, 
And our vexed spirits make a low, sad wailing, 
That we have missed those joys for which we sighed ; 


Missed them perchance within this earthly region— 
But all we have is not our portion here, 

No, our freed spirits have a wider kingdom ; 
A future lies before us bright and clear ; 


3right with the radiance of a holy sun-light, 
Clear with the clearness of the crystal sea, 

Did not dark sin-mists cloud our earthly vision 
Of the great Life Eternal yet to be. 


3ut peace, faint heart! let Faith spread broad her 
pinions, ‘ 
Soar to the upper realms of joy and light, 
Look on the things unseen with earnest glances, 
Look upward, onward—walk no more by sight. 


In the bright joy of that glad Easter morning— 
The last, the grandest, that our earth shall know, 
What joy, what rapture in the glad reunion, 
When bliss shall rise supreme o’er pain and woe. 


Let us walk onward through this lower region, 
Through this deep valley where sin’s shadow lies, 
Looking beyond, where sun-light gilds the mountains, 

F’en sometimes now too bright for mortal eyes. 


Great Sun of Righteousness, arise, and guide us 
Through all the dark and dreary ways of life; 
In life and death, shed Thy bright beams upon us, 
And make us more than victors in the strife. 
—FParish Visitor. 


A LAST PRAYER. 
Father, I scarcely dare to pray, 
So clear I see, now it is done, 
That I have wasted half my day, 
And left my work but just begun; 


So clear I see that things I thought 
Were right or harmless were a sin; 

So clear I see that I have sought, 
Unconscious, selfish aims to win; 


So clear I see that I have hurt 

The souls that I might have helped to save: 
That I have slothful been, inert, 

Deaf to calls Thy leaders gave. 
In outskirts of Thy kingdoms vast, 

Father, the humblest spot give me; 
Set me the lowliest task thou hast, 

Let me, repentant, work for Thee! 

—Helen Hunt Jackson, 


ee 


Explorations at Sepharvaim. 


W. St. Chad Boscawen the other day delivered 
at the British Museum a lecture on the subject 
of the recent identification by Hormuzd Rassam 
of the ancient city of Sepharvaim. Boscawen 
began his lecture by saying that considerable in- 
terest had been aroused in the subject of Baby- 
lonian explorations by the statement that an 
American expedition was about to undertake 
explorations on the site. According to tradi- 
tions recorded by Berossus, the city of Sippara 
had existed before the flood, and it was in the 
record chambers of its ancient temple that the 
books recording the history of the beginning and 
progress of civilization until the coming of the 
Great Cataclysm were placed by Xisathrus, the 
Chaldean Noah. Explorations on the site, 
although not indicating so remote an antiquity 
as antediluvian times, nevertheless clearly as- 
signed to the temple of the Sun God, which 
formed the centre of the city, an antiquity far ex- 
ceeding any hitherto ascribed to events in Chal- 
dean history. 

The lecturer then described the discovery of 
this site by Hormuzd Rassam, in 1880, in the 
ruins at Abbo Hubba, about nine miles from the 
banks of the Euphrates and about forty-five 
miles from Babylon. The explorations in the 
temple resulted in the recovery of several inscrip- 
tions which clearly proved the existence of the 
temple and city as early as the 39th century be 
fore the Christian era. Boscawen carefully de- 
scribed the evidence on which the antiquity of 
the famous Babylonian Sargon’s inscription was 
based. The historical statements on the cylinder 
of Nabonidus were in all other particulars accu- 
rate. The presumption was, therefore, strongly 
in favor of the authenticity of this remote date 
af 3,200 years prior to the restoration, in B. C. 
550. On paleographical grounds, also, the re 
mote antiquity of the inscription was certainly 
to be admitted. 

He then proceeded to describe some other in- 
scriptions found on this site, among which were 
some cylinders recording the restoration of the 
great canal known as the Nahr Malka by Kham- 
murabi, a monarch who reigned about B. C, 
2200. These inscriptions, coupled with others 
written nearly fifteen centuries later by Nabupa- 
lassar, the founder of the new Babylonian empire, 
showed that during the long time which had 
elapsed the Euphrates had shifted its course to 
the westward. In the remote period of the 
primeval Sargon (B.C. 3800) the river no doubt 
flowed close to the walls of Sippara, but in B. 
C. 2200 it had removed so far west that a canal 
had to be cut to connect the city with the river, 
and in B. C. 550 this canal had to be still fur 
ther prolonged to meet the still receding river. 
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of mourners than at any previous funeral remem- 
bered in Stavanger—priest, consul, and people 
thus honoring one who had been hooted in his 
native streets for being a Quaker. 

The temperance movement in Norway, it may 
be added, owes much to another Friend—the late 
A. Kloster. The successors remain in Stavan- 
ger (where they maintain a school of their own, 
with some forty scholars, children of Friends in 
Norway and their associates), at Bergen, at 
Christiania, and in other parts. They are still 
few in number in Scandinavia; some are fisher- 
men and farmers, as were the disciples of old ; 
but the root which had its origin in the prison- 
ship at Chatham seems still to have vigorous life, 
though the transplanting of shoots to America 

appears often to threaten it with extinction in 
some of the parts where it has thriven. The in- 
troduction in so romantic a method of this pecu- 



















































































it lightened he would kick! I thought to myself 
‘He is bewitched with lightning.’ I tried to un- 
button him, and every time I unbuttoned one 
place, he was struck with lightning in another.” 
The poor horse was fin: ally released from his 
peril by somebody who understood the cause of 
the trouble.—Scientifie American. 


An Effect of Lightning.—The ceiling of a room, 
affected by astroke of lightning, says the Spring. 
field Republican, had been replastered the pre- 
ceding spring, and the sand of this locality, 
which is used in mortar, is ferruginous. Every 
metallic particle in the latter, the fluid seemed 
to have found and detached, so as to give the 
plastered surface an appearance better described 
as pock-marked, than by any other words at my 
command.” 

Water-Gas.—A proposition to furnish to the 


“tw > Phils > i9.aes r ” water-oas 
liar form of faith and its maintainance for en of ; eee hi supply of cian to 
. > re. € , > y ‘ 20 2A 
seventy years in what could scarcely be called | be mixed with that which it now manufactures 


from bituminuous coal, called forth a statement 
and remonstrance from the college of Physicians. 
‘Water-gasis made by passing steam through heat- 
ed anthracite coal. It contains a large proportion 
of Carbonic Oxide gas, which may be regarded as 
carbon, or coal, half-burnt, for it is an inflamma- 
ble gas which readily combines with an addi- 
tional portion of oxygen, making the Carbonic 
acid gas. 

Carbonic oxide is a peculiarly poisonous gas, 
one-half of one per cent. of it being sufficient to 

cause the death of those who inhale an atmos- 
phere so contaminated, for any considerable 
length of time. It has almost no perceptible 
odor, so that it may accumulate in fatal propor- 
tions, in a room through leaky joints, or open 
jets, without bei ing noticed. 

In experimenting on the effects of Water-gas 
as compared with coal-gas, two rooms were pre- 
pared in all respects as nearly alike as possible, 
and of such size 
air apiece. 
dogs, 


fit soil for its propagation, is not the least nota- 
ble in the stories of religious growth. There was 
little instrumental aid in the sowing of the seed ; 
the reading of a Testament led to the gradual 
deve lopme nt of spiritual life, and the reading of 
“ Barclay’s unrefuted page ” gave it a te ndency 
towards Quakerism in its ancient type. The 
fostering care of English Friends led to the gath- 
ering of very small communities and to the 
gradual recognition of these by the law ; and thus, 
in the land of the Vikings, there linger a few 
followers of this most peaceful faith—that of Fox 
and Barclay, Penn and Woolman, Grellet and 
Allen. And, in the words of one of the latest 
denominational utterances from Norway, “ may 
these few be faithful and preserved untouched 
by this world and its many snares.”—The British 
Friend of Fourth Month. 














Natural History, Science, &c. 

Chemical Experiment.—The metal potassium 
has so strong an affinity for oxygen, that ifa piece 
of it comes in contact with water, it immediately 
decomposes it, uniting with the oxygen and liber- 
ating the hydrogen which is inflamed by the heat 
of the intense chemical action. 

Owing to this property an interesting experi- 
ment may be performed by placing a small piece 
of potassium on the wick of a coal oil or alcohol 
lamp, and touching it with a piece of ice or snow ; 
when the lamp will be at once lighted. 

Hot Water for Plants—Peach trees and other 
plants which seemed drooping in health, have 
sometimes been revived by pouring hot water 
around the base of their stems. The heat has 
been sufficient to arrest or destroy the growth of 
the fungus which affected them, and yet has not 
injured the tree. 

Patent Medicines. 
Medical Record, 

















































In each of these rooms were placed 
vats and rabbits, and an escape of gas was 
allowed from one burner. In the room in which 
water-gas was used, in one hour and _ thirty 
minutes the animals became delirious and some 
of them convulsed. 
minutes all were unconscious. 
quarter hours several were 

eight hours all had expired. 


within 
room in 


dead, and 
In the 





the other animals were not even 


it is probable that the death of the rabbit and the 
cat were largely caused by cold. 





Professor Chandler in the 
says, “ Nine out of ten of the 


of it is but a side issue. Iam pretty sure, if I 
were to pound up brick-bats, and spend $100,000 
in offering it at $1.00 an ounce, as a sure cure 
for some disease which cannot be cured, I should 
get back at least $110,000.” 

The Adventures of a Horse-—Among the inci- 
dents of a storm in Boston, the Electric Review, 
relates how a horse on a coal delivery team be- 
came entangled in the wires. The wires threw 
him down. Some of the snarl of wires proved 
to be those of electric lights. The kicking and 
struggling of the horse brought the wires in con- 
tact, and in the word of the teamster, “ Every 
time he kicked it would lighten, and every time 


the cities which have used it. 


Round-shouldered 


ered, he made some inquiries. “The children in 
formed me that they had to sit in school witl 
pose of fixing their attention. * 
ture during the period of physical development, 










and the contraction of the chest finally to be 


come permanent. 





as to contain 700 cubie feet of 


In one hour and forty-five 
In three and a 


which the coal-gas escaped, at the end of three 
and a quarter hours the animals seemed only a 
little drowsy ; at the end of eight hours this con- 
dition was merely exaggerated ; and after twenty- 
four hours one cat and one rabbit were dead, but 
unconscious. 
As the temperature of the night was below zero, 


The report of the College of Physicians, states 
that the introduction of this gas as an illuminat- 


Proprietary Medicines are frauds. The real busi- | ing material has been followed by an increase in 
ness is advertising for dupes. The medical part | the number of deaths caused by gas poisoning in 


Children.— A physician, 
writing in the Washington Star, says, that notic- 
ing the children of a family to be round-should- 


their arms folded across their chest, for the pur 
* * Such a pos- 
maintained daily for many hours, will cause the 
growing ribs and cartilages to adapt themselves 


to its requirement, and the stoop of the shoulders 


This would not only distor 














the natural shape of man and woman, but de. 
prive them of the free circulation of air and 
blood so important to life.” 


Mouldy Bread.—Dr. Robertson, relates in The 
Lancet, the case of a family whom he had at 
tended, who were poisoned from eating bread in 
which mould had developed itself. Every mem- 
ber who had partaken of the loaf in ordinary 
quantity had been made ill; one member who 
had merely eaten a small piece, felt uncomforta- 
ble; those who did not eat any remained well, 
The symptoms were diarrhcea and pain. 


























Sympathy in a Cat.—* More than thirty years 
ago, I was boarding with the family of Friend 
Joseph Carpenter, a Quaker farmer in New 
Rochelle, N. Y., I witnessed a scene in animal 
life which touched my feelings deeply, and by 
its singularity impressed itself indelibly on my 
memory. There were two cats in the family, 
One was a slender, genteelly-shaped Maltese, very 
active in her temperament, and exceedingly nim- 
ble in her motions. It was a pretty sight to see 
her gamboling with her kittens or leaping up in 
the air to snap at a passing fly. 

The other cat was old and infirm. 
called “ Grizzly Tom,” on account of the color 
of his fur. Whether rheumatic pains and aches 
made him irritable, I know not; but for some 
reason or other, he was the crossest beast that 
one sees in a life-time. His ill-temper was par- 
ticularly manifested toward the kittens, of which 
Pussy Malta had several broods a year. Woe to 
them if, while chasing their own tails, they tum- 
bled on him as he lay stretched out in the sun- 
shine. He and Pussy Malta did not come to 
blows, for she was too busy to attend to fighting; 
but she never sought his company, and while 
they were lapping milk from the same trough, 
she would keep one eye on the lookout to see 
what he was likely to do next. 

One day Pussy Malta came in from the barn 
uttering the most piteous cries. Whether she 
had been kicked by the horses or had eaten some- 
thing poisonous, we never knew ; but her suffer- 
ings were most painful. Notwithstanding the 
application of a warm bath and warm blankets, 
the swelling continued to increase, and her limbs 
twitched convulsively. Grizzly Tom, who was 
sleeping on the “ stoop,” was aroused by her first- 
ery, and came looking in at the kitchen door to see 
what was the matter. I never saw any dumb crea- 
ture express sympathy so humanly as hedid. He 
walked slowly round and round Pussy Malta, 
looking at her wistfully, and now and then lay- 
ing his paw gently on her fur, as if he wanted to 
say, “I wish I could help thee.” But nothing 
availed. In less than an hour she was lifeless. 
Her hunting days were over, and she would 
never again frisk with her kittens. 

She left three little orphans, so young that their 
eyes were not yet opened. When their mother 
breathed her last they lay curled up together in 
a little furry hee ap on a bit of carpet in a corner 
of the “stoop,” all unconscious of their loss. 
Grizzly Tom had watched all that was done for 
Pussy Malta, ever and anon touching her gently 
with his paw. When she lay stre tched out cold 
and stiff he looked at her a minute, and licked 
her fur. Then he walked off to the “ stoop,” and 
lay down by the blind kittens, putting his paw 
over them protectingly. From that moment he 
never deserted them till they were old enough to 

take care of themselves; and though they ‘often 
teased him by pulling his fur or playing with his 
tail when he wanted to sleep, he never struck 
them a blow. 

This incident excited a good deal of attention 
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in the neighborhood, and I doubt not others re- 
member it as well as 1 do.”—Our Dumb Ani- 
mals. 





Items. 
Barclay’s Apology.—It is stated in The British 


Friend that the testators of Joseph M’Intyre, of 


Crieff, are prepared to distribute gratuitously copies 


of parckeg” s Apology, from the income of a part of 


his estate, which was left for that purpose. The 
fund is not very large, but quite a number of copies 
of this valuable book have been distributed through 
its aid, particularly in Scotland. On previous oc- 
casions, the number applied for was considerably in 
excess of what it was in the power of the Trustees 
to supply. 


Friends in Wales.—From T. Rees’ 
Non-conformity in Wales,” it appears that in 1715, 
the estimated number of Friends (Quakers) in 
Wales was about 3,000. Now there are not 200 in 
membership with us, and nearly all of these are 
living in South Wales. 


A large emigration took place in earlier times of 


Welsh Friends to America; and many of the de- 
scendants of those that remained, too weak to sus- 
tain meetings in the way and faith of Friends, were 
absorbed, it is believed, into the Methodist and In- 
dependent bodies during the great revival of religion 
in that country in the latter part of last century.— 
British Friend. 


Japanese Bible—A translation of the Bible into 
the Japanese language has been completed. Great 
care has been taken to avoid the use of Chinese and 
other foreign terms, 


A Serious Crisis in India—Under this heading 
the London Friend prints some extracts from a letter 
written by an English Friend who has been travel- 
ling in India, as to the situation of things in that 
country; and who has been distressed by the evi- 
dences of deliberate and persistent sin on the part 
of many of the ruling class; which he believes, if 
continued in, will certainly be followed by the Di- 
vine judgments. The letter says :— 

“If the people of Great Britain, and especially 
the Christians of Great Britain, do not interfere to 
stop the mad career of the handful of politicians at 
present in power in India, that career will certainly 
be stopped by other means. Men who cannot cease 
from sin may regard lightly the virtue, the happi- 
ness, and the lives of Hindoo women; but the time 
is surely at hand when the Lord will execute right- 
eousness and judgment for all that are oppressed.” 

“As I stood amid the scenes of the mutiny at 
Cawnpore, and then at Lucknow, and then at Delhi, 
I realized how easily national judgment can follow 
national sin, as effect follows cause. I realized it 
afresh as a few weeks since at Peshawur, the border 
city of India and Afghanistan, I looked towards the 
entrance of Khyber. Pass, of disastrous memory, 
and remembered the fate of the first British Afghan 
campaign. The truth seems to be that the indigna- 
tion of the Afghans at the treatment of their women, 
principally by the British officers, led to the rising 
which turned the tide against the licentious English, 
and led to the retre at to Jellalabad, in which the 
whole army perished, with the exception of one 
man. 

“Another so-called emeute, similar to that may 
occur among the hardy race in northernmost India 
at any time. These iniquities are in full blast at 
Peshawur and other cities and places near. Here 
are the conditions which invite retribution. An 
emeute in the Punjaub might ignite a train which 
would sweep British rule from India.” 


The Thirty-seventh Article of the Church of Eng- 
land, and War.—In a letter to a gentleman in Glas- 
gow, published in the Christian Leader, John Bright, 
M.P., referred to the Thirty-seventh Article of “the 
Church of England in the following terms :— 

‘An article of the Church of England makes all 

earing of arms and all war lawful, and insists on 

this as a religious belief and thus conscience is 
darkened and misled.” 

In answer to this J. Bright has received several 


letters, to one of which he has sent the following 


reply :— 


as I find it in your Book of Common Prayer, ‘ It is 


“ History of 


Churchmen only, 





“T am glad to have your letter in reference to 
mine, in which I mention or quote from the Thirty- 
seventh Article of your Church. I take the article 


lawful for Christian men, at the commandment of 
the magistrate, to wear weapons and to serve in the 
wars.’ I take this to mean at the commandment of 
any magistrate—that is, of any person who has au- 
thority to deal with affairs of State. It requires only 
that the wars should be sanctioned by the magistrate 
—that is, by the ruler for the time being —to justify 
any Christian man to wear weapons and to serve in 
the wars—that is, in any wars which the ruler or mag- 
istrate may undertake. The Christian man is not to 
trouble himself as to the justice of the quarrel. As 
a rule, every monarch or statesman going so far, de- 
clares that the war is just, and this is to be accepted 
by those enlisted in his service. It follows, there- 
fore, that according to the article of your Church, 
in any and every war which has the sanction of a 
magistrate or ruler, Christian men may lawfully, 
that is in compliance, not only with human, but 
with the Divine law, engage themselves. I object to 
this view of this solemn question, for it dethrones 
the individual conscience and gives license to every 
crime with which war is, everywhere and in all 
times, associated. It is said that good men join the 
army, and in the crimes and murders which armies 
commit. I grant this,and I do not doubt that they 
derive much comfort from the Thirty-seventh Article 
of your Church, which article was inserted, not by 
good Christian men anxious for the good of the 
Church, but by monarchs or statesmen anxious that 


Christian principles and practice should never inter- 


fere with their schemes of ambition and conquest. 
In the same article it is declared to be lawful to 
punish Christian men‘ with death for grievous of- 
fences, under which statesmen and judges and juries 
were comforted when they sent men to the gallows 
for stealing sheep or for forgery, or for stealing ina 


shop or dwelling-house to some trifling amount, or 


for passing base coin. 

“The Thirty-ninth Article declares that a man 
may swear when the magistrate requireth, although 
there is no act or offence which a man may or can 


commit which is more expressly forbidden in the 


New Testament. These articles to which I am ob- 


jecting have nothing to do with religious belief. 
They were introduced on/y for political purposes, and 


in my view they have for three hundred years done 
much to pervert the minds of our people, not of 
but of Non-conformists, who in 
many things continue the unsound opinion which 
in early times the teaching of the Church made 
common. You say these articles are only of ‘ re- 
ligious belief’ to the clergy, but you will hardly say 
that their influence is confined to your many thou- 
sands of ministers, and that what clergymen have 
to accept as doctrine to be believed may be wholly 
rejected by their congregations and_ parishioners. 
A Church free from the State might free itself from 
the fault and the dishonor of making very doubtful 
political ideas into articles of religious and Christian 
belief. Yours very truly, 
JOHN BRIGHT.” 


oo 


AN exchange’s literary column tells the follow- 
ing story of the Emperor of Brazil: At Cannes, 
the editor of a scientific French journal waited 
upon his Majesty, with the request that he would 
contribute some articles on matters of scientific 
interest connected with Brazil. “Certainly,” 
replied the Emperor,“ but what rate of pay do you 
give?” The man of letters, though, a little sur- 
giving, Dom Pedro added, smiling: “ Yes, that 
will do very well. Yousee, | would gladly write 
for nothing: but I am not at liberty to do so, as ever 
since I began writing I have given every penny I 
have earned by my brains to an orphan asy- 
lum in my capitol. 


———_—_—__—_e——___ _ —-— 

Eicuty years ago society in Turkey forbade 
women to. learn to read. The Sultan has now 
started schools for women. 





that ‘ 


prised, having named what he was in the habit of 
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We have been much impressed with the state- 


ments, from various sources, of the immorality 


attendant upon, and apparently almost insepar- 
ably connected with, the life of the soldier in 

vamp and barracks. The details respecting it 
are too gross and shocking to be repeated ; yet 
the evidence as to its existence is so abundant 
that it cannot be denied. 

Of course in the great civil war through which 
our country passed some years ago, in which the 
great bulk of the combatants were not profes- 
sional soldiers, but men temporarily withdrawn 
from the pursuits of civil life ; it was not reason- 
able to expect that the causes of demoralization 
would operate to the same extent as in the case 
of standing armies. Yet, feeling desirous of ob- 
taining what insight we could into the moral 
condition of those who took part in that war, we 
addressed some inquiries on the subject to a 
Friend in Indiana, who, like many others, had 
been drawn into the army by the excitement 
that prevailed at the time; and in whose testi- 
mony we felt that we could confide. A letter 
from him, dated the 22nd of Third Month, gives 
the following information: 


“Tt is reported that General Sherman has said 
war is barbarism and you cannot refine it.’ 
Whether Sherman said it or not, the subject of 
war as related to morality and Christianity, 
could not be any more concisely stated. I have 
been in many different military organizations, 


and have never yet seen one that could be said 


to be moral, good, or Christian. 

“One thing that blinds men is the examples 
(and not a few) of noble, unselfish generosity on 
the part of soldiers; but this redeeming feature 
in the lives of soldiers must be attributed to the 
Spirit of Divine Grace not yet dead in the heart, 
and not that the training and profession of arms 
bring out these acts as legitimate results of the 
soldier’s occupation. As to myself, there never 
has been a three years in any other portion of 
my life, when the Divine Agent with me was = 
more active than it was during the three yea 
that I was in the army—though constantly con- 
demned and prohibited from many things, I 
have often been made to exclaim, ‘ Amazing 
mercy!’ What can I render for all the benefits 
unto me?’ 

“Soldier stations cannot be classed all of a 
kind as to their immoral influence, because there 
are officers that do have convictions of right, and 
courage to attempt to govern accordingly ; but 
the occupation of a soldier, and his sworn obli- 
gations, are upon the wrong side of the Christian 
line, and therefore cannot be even moral. Who 
ever heard of a camp of soldiers exerting a moral 
or Christian influence over a community? Please 
remember that I speak of the profession of arms ; 
and not of hundreds and, as in our late war, 
thousands of individuals who, in spite of their 
profession, gave heed to and a place and room in 
their hearts for conscience to prohibit from the 
grosser evils, and, as stated above, to show forth 
deeds of unselfish kindness and generosity to 
the weak and helpless, without questioning as to 
which side the needy were on.” 


The latter part of the letter from which we 
have quoted speaks of war as “one of Satan’s 


bulwarks, and I do not know but the main one 
against the advance of Christian civilization ;” 


and dwells with pleasure upon the efforts now 
making to promote the cause of peace. 

The sentiment expressed in this letter, we be- 
lieve to be correct,—that whatever moral good 
is to be found in the army is there, not as a result 
of, but in despite of the influences of war, which 
are always evil. It corresponds with the testi- 
mony borne by an educated citizen of Charleston, 


S. C., whom we met not long after the close of 


the Civil War, who stated that soldiers drawn 
from the most respectable classes, in the course 
of a few weeks of military service, seemed to lose 
their civilization, and be degraded to a lower 
level. 

It is greatly to be lamented, that the govern- 
ment of the United States seems disposed to listen 
with so much favor to the various propositions 
for the expenditure of money on military objects 
—such as unreasonable pensions, ships of war 
and fortifications; all tending to blind the eyes 
of the people to the intrinsic wickedness of the 
system of war. 


The London Friend, in its Fourth Month 
number, refers to a lecture delivered a few 
weeks before on the question, “ How far the re- 
ligion of the people called Quakers has modified 
the moral and religious thought of the land;” 
and it quotes from it the following words 
brotherly counsel to the Society of Friends. 

“ar Quakeris sm is dying out (and that it has 
been stationary for many years cannot be dis- 
puted) it is not because the condition of the 
Church and of the world does not stand in need 
of its distinctive testimony as much as ever. 
The decadence and ineffectiveness of Quakerism 
do not proceed from fidelity to their old cherished 
beliefs, but from unfaithfulness to them. Asa 
religious denomination I would tell them that 
they have grown wealthy, and with wealth have 
come pride and conformity to the world in its 
customs and conventionalities, in its lust of place 
and power, and in its love of titles, and outward 
show and honor. These are plague spots that 
ruin the health of a Church, and emasculate the 
effectiveness of the testimony of a Christian peo- 
ple. If they would be true and strong, and 
serviceable to God and man, they must stand in 
the ways, and ask for the old p: iths, where is the 
good way, and walk therein. * Above all, 
they must restore their old-fashioned godly self- 
discipline in transformation from the world.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS 


Unitep Srates.—The decrease in the public debt 
during the F one Month was $9,235,300. Total cash 
in the Treasury, $590,368,519. 

The laying of the tre ack through the long tunnel of 
the Northern Pacific Railway where it crosses the Cas- 
cade Mountains, three hours’ ride east of Tacoma, 
Washington Territory, was completed on the 6th inst. 
The tunnel is 9850 feet in length, and therefore second 
only to the Hoosac among the railroad tunnels of the 
United States. The tunnel was begun early in 1886, 
and the contract was for about $2,000,000. When the 
work was begun there were no roads leading into the 
mountains, and all the heavy machinery had to be 
hauled in on wheels and then transferred to runners. 

The British steamer Benison, from Matanzas to 
Philadelphia, was towed into Norfolk, Virginia, on the 
7th instant in distress, and reported being in collision 
the previous afternoon, during a dense fog, with the 
steamer Eureka, from N. York to New Orleans. Shortly 
after the collision, when the fog lifted, the Eureka was 
nowhere to be seen, and it is thought she sank. The 
Eureka was a freight boat and carried no passengers. 
Her crew numbered thirty-eight persons. The Beni- 
son would have sunk but for her water-tight compart- 
ments. 

The Comptroller of the Currency has declared a sixth 
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dividend—5 per cent.—in favor of the creditors of the 
Richmond National Bank, of Richmond, Indiana. This 
makes in all 61 per cent. on claims proved aggregating 
$365,883. The bank failed in 1884. 

The Brooks High License law went into practical 
operation in Pittsburg on the Ist instant. Of a total of 
727 saloons, 502 closed. A large number of the saloon 
keepers who were refused a license have decided to 
quit the business, but a minority will hold over for a 
year with the hope of getting a license next year. In 
Allegheny County there were 1551 applications for 
license, but only 485 were granted. 

The Prohibition State Convention of Pennsylvania 
met in Harrisburg last week. Four hundred and one 
delegates were present, representing 58 counties. <A 
very comprehensive platform was adopted, including, 
besides prohibition, woman suffrage, repeal of the tax 
on liquor and tobacco, and free use of the Bible in the 
public schools, recognition of the First-day of the week, 
settlement of all differences by arbitration, the election 
of President and U.S. Senators by popular vote, such 
correction of the tariff as will give full protection to 
manufacturer and working man, the enforcement of the 
anti-discrimination clause of the Constitution, prohi- 
bition of the introduction from abroad of convicts, 
paupers and the physically disabled, &c. 

On the 7th instant, the Supreme Court of this State 
refused to grant an alternative writ of mandamus on 
the Liquor License Court to show cause why a liquor 
license was refused Wallace G. Raudenbusch, one of 
the recent applicants in this city. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 480, which is 
71 more than in the previous week, and 12 more than 
in the same period last year. Of the foregoing one half 
were males ; 62 died of consumption ; 35 of pneumonia; 
28 of diseases of the heart; 27 of old age; 19 of con- 
vulsions; 19 of inflammation of the stomach and bowels; 
19 of inflammation of the brain; 17 of marasmus ; 17 of 
apoplexy ; 16 of typhoid fever; 12 of casualties and 11 
of diphtheria. 

Markets, &e.—U. }’s, reg., 107; 
126}; currency 6’s, 12] a 130. 

Cotton was quiet but steady, at 10} cts. per pound for 
middling uplands. 

Feed was scarce and firm, 
Winter bran, choice, do. do., fair to 
good, $21.50 a $22; spring bran, as to quality $20.50 
2 $21.50 per ton. 

Flour and Meal.—Trade in flour was quiet, but 
offerings were moderate and prices well sustained. 
Sales of 125 barrels Pennsylvania family at $3.85; 250 
barrels Ohio, clear, at $4.20; 375 barrels do. straight, 
at $4.50; 500 barrels winter patent, at $4.75 a $4.85; 
125 barrels do. do., fancy, at $5, and 500 barrels Min- 
nesota patent, at $4.85 a 5490. Rye flour was steady, 
and 100 barrels choice sold at $3.65 per barrel. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 943 a 95 cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 633 a 65 cts. 

No. 2 white oats, 41{ a 42} cts. 

Beef cattle-—Extra, 5} a 53 ets.; 
common, 3} a 4 cts. 

Sheep.—Clipped natives, 3 
4} a 5{ ets. ; spring lambs, $ 

Hogs.—Western, 8 a 8} - 

Milch calves were active at 43 a 64 cts. 

ForriGN.—The trial at Loughrea of Wm. O’Brien, 
member of Parliament and editor of the United Ireland 
of Dublin, was concluded on the 3d instant. William 
O’Brien was convicted and sentenced to three months’ 
imprisonment. He was charged with violating the 
Crimes act by advising the people in a proclaimed dis- 
trict to join the League. 

The people of a number of parishes in Ireland have 
warned the priests that, if the Pope’s rescript against 
the League is read in the chapels, they will protest 
against it by leaving. All the League branches of 
—— have condemned the Papal rescript. 

A despatch dated the 7th instant, from Rome, says : 
“Tn view of the attitude of the leaders of the National 
League, the Pope has instructed Cardinal Simeoni to 
direct Mgr. Persico to obtain from the Irish bishops, 
without delay, declarations of their views upon the re- 
script. The observations of the bishops will be sub- 
mitted to the Congregation of the Propaganda.” 

Crickets are devastating Algeria, entirely destroying 
vegetation. Their dead bodies are creating a pesti- 
lence and interfering with the running of trains be- 
tween Constantine and Battna. 

Despatches from India announce that Delhi and 
Moradabad have been visited by disastrous hail storms. 
About 150 persons have been killed. The hail stones 
were flat and oval in shape, and some of them weighed 
as much as two pounds. 

At Racebati, in Bengal, 


coupon, 108 ; 4’s, 


but dull. 


$22.25 a $22.2 50 ; 


Quotations : 


good, 43 a 5 ets.; 


a 6} cts.; wool natives, 
a $6. 


20 persons were killed, 200 


severely injured, and 2000 huts were destroyed by hail- 
stones. 

The municipal elections in France have resulted 
mostly in favor of the party of the Left, and haye 
given hope to the Government. The Boulangist dig. 
tricts return mostly Conservatives. 

At a consultation of his physicians, on the 7th i inst., 
it was agreed that the Emperor F rederick of Germany 
showed improvement. The Emperor himself said he 
felt stronger and fresher. 

Pesth, Fifth Month 7th.—Deputy Csernatonyi, a 
friend of Premier Tisza, signs an article in the Hun- 
garian semi-official paper, Nemzet, in which he declares 
that war is inevitable. He says that the Triple Alli- 
ance will demand from Russia an explanation of her 
military preparations, and that her answer will amount 
to a casus belli. 

It is reported that a serious outbreak has occurred 
at Monastir, in Macedonia. The Servian and Greek 
portions of the population are said to have united to 
oppose the authority of Turkey. 

A despatch from Lima says the Government has de- 
clared Peruvian ports open to Chilian traflic with the 
exception of the ports between Valparaiso and Anto- 
fagasta, in which zone some cases of cholera are still 
reported. 

On the Ist instant, the Dominion Senate unanimously 
adopted the F ishery Ratification bill without amend- 
ment. The bill only requires the Governor General’s 
assent to become a law. 


NOTICES. 

Errata.—In notice of Invalid Transport Bed last 
week, for cart read car. 

InvALip TrRANsPoRT Bep.—A convenient bed for 
carrying the sick by carriage or cars, will be loaned, 
without charge, on application at No. 17 South Front 

t., Philadelphia. 

Westrown BoarpinG Scnooni.—Until further no- 
tice the stage will connect with the trains which leave 
Broad St. Station at 7.07, 8.53, 2.47 and 4.55; and at 
other times on timely notice being sent to 

J.G. WriuiAMs, Supt. 


Diep, at his residence in Winona, Columbiana Co., 
Ohio, on the 10th of Third Mo. 1888, Davin WHINERY, 
in the 74th year of his age. He was an esteemed men- 
ber of New Garden Monthly Meeting. From early 
life he had been strongly attached to the principles of 
our beloved Society. His earnest concern for the wel- 
fare of others was often manifested by encouraging 
them to more faithfulness in following their Lord and 
Master in the way of his requirings. He took great 
satisfaction in reading the writings of early Friends. 
The morning he was taken sick while thus employed, 
he remarked to his wife he felt such a feeling of hap- 
piness he could not express it. He was taken with 
very severe pain soon after, when he said: “ This may 
be my last sickness, if not, it is a close wi arning to me 
and to others. My Master’s will is my will.” The 
nature of his disease made it difficult for him to con- 
verse much, and his sufferings were so severe that it 
was thought necessary to keep him under the influence 
of opiates. While his mind seemed a little w andering, 
he gave utterance to many passages of Scripture. His 
resignation and confidence in the Divine will supported 
him in the hour of trial. His family have the comfort- 
ing hope that, through mercy, he has been permitted 


to enter into the rest prep¢ ared for those who love the 
Lord. 

, at the late residence of her brother David 
Whinery, on the 17th of Third Month, 1888, PHEBE 
WINERY, in her 84th year. She was a beloved mem- 
ber of New Garden Monthly Meeting. 

——, Fourth Month 5th, 1888, at Ackworth, Iowa, 
Mary Emriy Morrirt, daughter of Wm. and Mary 
Moflitt, aged 19 years 7 months and 2 days. The 
Christian patience with which she bore her suffering, 
and the many expressions of desire for a home im 
Heaven, gave her friends and relations the assurance 
that her desires were granted. She bid her friends 
and relations farewell a short time before her death, 
telling them to meet her in Heaven. She was a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends, and much attached to its 
principles and practices, as held by our ancient Friends. 

Western Friend please copy. 
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